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New Director of the Higher Education Division 


John Dale Russell, professor of education in the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed director, 
Division of Higher Education, United States Office 
of Education. He succeeds Dr. Fred J. Kelly who 
has retired from the Office. 


Served Overseas in World War | 


Dr. Russell was born in Bloomington, Ind., in 
1895. He received the A. B. degree from Indiana 
University in 1917 and the M. A. degree from the 
same institution in 1924. He pursued further grad- 
uate work at the University of Kentucky, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Indiana University, and was 
awarded the Ph. D. degree by the last named insti- 
tution in 1931. He served in the Army overseas in 
World War I. 

Dr. Russell’s career as an educator began in 1922 
when he was assistant to the dean of the School of 
Education at Indiana University and also assistant 
director of the summer session. Beginning in 1925, 
he was for 2 years director of research and statistics 
in the Indiana State Department of Education. 
Then followed a half year’s service as assistant 
professor of education and director of research at 
Ball State Teachers College. In 1927 he became 
associate professor of education and assistant director 
of the Bureau of School Service at the University of 
Kentucky, which post he held for 2 years. He then 
served for 2 years as assistant director of surveys for 
the board of education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Since 1931, Dr. Russell has been a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, where as pro- 
fessor of education, he has been teaching classes and 
directing research in the field of higher education. 
He has also served for a number of years at the 
University of Chicago as associate dean of the divi- 
sion of social sciences and as dean of students in that 
division. For many years he has directed the annual 
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Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Insti- 
tutions and has edited the proceedings. Since 1944 
he has been secretary of the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. In recent years 
he has assisted the New York State Education De- 
partment on a part-time basis as research consultant 
for studies connected with postwar planning. 

In 1945, at the request of the War Department, 
Dr. Russell was granted leave from the University 
of Chicago to become dean and academic advisor of 
the Biarritz American University in France. In this 
capacity he was responsible for the selection of 
civilian faculty members for Army university centers 
in the European theater, and for supervising the 
academic program at Biarritz. Early in 1946 he re- 
turned to the University of Chicago. 


Widespread Approval Indicated 


Dr. Russell is widely known for his work in con- 
ducting surveys of institutions of higher education 
and for advisory service he has given to a large 
number of colleges and universities. He has written 
extensively on higher education, particularly on its 
administrative and financial aspects. His appoint- 
ment in the Office of Education has met with wide- 
spread approval among leaders in higher education. 

In commenting on Dr. Russell’s appointment, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, said: “John Dale Russell once 
expressed a desire to be of wider service. He will 
now have that opportunity in his new position. [I 
am confident that with his help this Office can pro- 
vide increasingly valuable assistance to institutions 
of higher learning. Certainly he has established an 
enviable record in his past connections, and we are 
proud to welcome him to the Nation-wide field of 
service.” 








Fred J. Kelly Retires from the Office of Education 


By THE DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION * 


FTER 15 years of distinguished service Dr. 
Fred J. Kelly has retired from the directorship 
of the Division of Higher Education, United States 
Office of Education, and has moved to California. 
It seems appropriate at this time, therefore, to pre- 
sent a short statement about him and his service. 
Dr. Kelly came from the Middle West. He was 
born and reared on a farm in Nebraska. His formal 
education was marked by the A. B. degree (1902) from 
the University of Nebraska and the Ph. D. degree 
(1914) from Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Kelly brought to the Office a wealth of experi- 
ence in education. He had been, in turn, teacher and 
principal of public schools; head of training depart- 
ments in normal schools in South Dakota and Kan- 
sas; dean of education, director of the summer 
session, research professor, and dean of administra- 
tion at the University of Kansas; dean of adminis- 
tration at the University of Minnesota; and presi- 
dent of the University of Idaho. During these busy 
years he had found time to contribute substantially 
to educational literature in the form of three books 
in the fields of tests and measurements and higher 
education, he had prepared numerous periodical 
articles, and had participated in many higher educa- 
tion surveys. Also he had been active in leading 
national educational associations and had been presi- 
dent of the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, the Society for the Study of Education, and 
the College Section of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. He was chairman of the Section on Educa- 
tion, White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 

By the time Dr. Kelly came to the Office of 
Education in 1931, he had acquired a vast fund 
of first-hand knowledge of education on all levels. 
In addition he had become fully cognizant of the 
great and difficult problems which confront insti- 
particularly those 
He had thought 
deeply on the philosophy of higher education in a 


tutions of higher education, 
under direct public control. 


*In preparing this statement the Division of Higher Education 
has had the assistance of 23 well-known leaders in higher educa- 
tion who have indicated what they regarded as some of Dr. 
Kelly’s principal services and contributions. Some of their 
statements are indicated by quotation marks; others have been 
used without such indication. The help of these men is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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democratic social order. He had stamped his 
ideals of high achievement and his conception of 
a broad educational program upon several leading 
universities, and had demonstrated courage in 
meeting influences which, in a democratic form of 
organization, sometimes threaten the highest edu- 
cational outcomes. 


Service in the Office of Education 

Dr. Kelly served in the Office of Education, first 
as chief of the Division of Colleges and Professional 
Schools, later designated as the Division of Higher 
Education, and subsequently as director of that 
Division. His years with the Office spanned two 
great crises—the economic depression of the 1930’s 
and World War II—both of which created serious 
problems for the colleges and universities. 

During the depression Dr. Kelly served as chair- 
man of the Office of Education Committee on Youth 
Problems, one of the first Federal groups to provide 
guidance to communities in developing youth pro- 
grams. He had a leading role in the establishment 
of the educational program of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. He worked with others in the 
preparation of reports and bulletins on the State 
and higher education, economy in higher education, 
residence and migration of college students, pri- 
vately controlled higher education, and collegiate 
accreditation by agencies within States. A compre- 
hensive survey of higher education for Negroes 
was made under his direction. During his first 2 
years in the Office of Education he was chairman 
of the National Education Association’s Committee 
on Social-Economic Goals of America. Later when 
the Commission on Teacher Education was organized 
he was appointed a member. 


Soon after the United States became actively 
involved in the war the Office of Education organized 
the Wartime Commission to assist the educational 
forces of the Nation to serve most effectively in the 
war effort. Dr. Kelly was the executive director of 
the Commission. 


Early in the war Dr. Kelly outlined a plan for 
Federal aid to college and university students which 
eventuated in the Student War Loans Program. 
Under this program a total of $3,349,096 was loaned 
to 11,091 students of medicine, engineering, dentis- 
try, chemistry, pharmacy, veterinary medicine, and 
physics in 286 colleges and universities. 
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Dr. Kelly was largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of the training programs in engineering, science, 
and management, which resulted in making available 
during the 5 years of preparedness and war effort, 
more than 1% million people who were competent 
as inspectors, testers, engineers, and as specialists in 
the fields of engineering, physics, chemistry, and 
management. 

The wartime activities of Dr. Kelly included 
service first as assistant chief and later as acting 
chief of the Professional and Technical Division, 
Bureau of Training, War Manpower Commission. 
During this time he was a member of the Army- 
Navy-War Manpower Committee that approved 
Army and Navy training units in non-Federal insti- 
tutions and was instrumental in formulating plans 
and policies for the deferment from Selective Service 
of critically needed civilian professional and technical 
personnel. 

During the war the institutions of higher education 
were brought into closer association with the Federal 
Government than ever before, and it is now clear 
that Dr. Kelly had a large part in the establishment 
of this relationship. His interpretation of what this 
relationship should be inspired confidence in his 
leadership. He demonstrated how a Federal bureau 
could aid and coordinate concerted programs of 
colleges and universities without alienating their 
sympathetic cooperation or interfering with their 
individual rights and responsibilities. 

Dr. Kelly’s advice and judgment on_ higher 
education problems were often sought both by indi- 
viduals and by organizations. Many college and 
university presidents could bear witness to much 
assistance derived from consultation with him. He 
became a trusted counselor and effective spokesman 
for leading higher education associations, particularly 
the State university and the land-grant college 
groups. 


His Friends and Associates Speak 


Among Dr. Kelly’s characteristics which have 
most deeply impressed his close associates are: A 
quiet and dignified manner; kindly dealing with his 
fellowmen; great adaptability; a wide range of intel- 
lectual interests; clear logical thinking; an objective 
approach to educational questions; a lively imagina- 
tion in dealing with problems; lucid expression; 
extraordinary ability for incisive statement after the 
careful analysis of a problem; skill and tact in 
presenting ideas; unusual organizing ability and 
continuing intellectual growth. 


These characterizations are amply supported by 
recent statements by leading educators, such as: 
“Tt is a tribute to his character and personality that 
he was so frequently approached for counsel and 
guidance.” “He contributed greatly to the clear 
definition of higher education objectives in this coun- 
try.” “The executives of these [higher education] 
institutions have had abiding confidence in his 
wisdom, his diplomatic leadership, and his constancy 
in promoting a militant program which seeks the 
highest goals of education in a free society.” His 
“reliance on facts and firm adherence to principles 
governed by them made him a person of influence 
and prestige in the field of higher education.” “I 
have been most impressed by the fairness and objec- 
tivity with which he has faced problems involving 
racial minorities.” “I am certain all engineering 
educators have nothing but the warmest regard for 
the way in which this program [ESMWT] was 
formulated and operated.” ‘His supreme contribu- 
tion lay in clarifying a philosophy of education, 
particularly in the field of governmental relations.” 
“He has won the respect, particularly of the Negro 
land-grant college presidents, by dealing with them 
in a straightforward way.” “Having followed his 
trail in many places over the country, I can testify 
that everywhere he has been he is remembered with 
respect and affection. He has left an impression 
on American higher education that is deep and 
lasting.” 

In referring to the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities, a member of the United States Department of 
Agriculture says: “Dr. Kelly was one of the first 
professional men in the field of education to sense 
their significance, and to develop an integration of 
broad educational policy with land-grant college 
functions. * * * He has contributed tremen- 
dously to this aspect of education in the United 
States.” 

A State university president, listing some of Dr. 
Kelly’s characteristics and services, says these “have 
established the highest confidence in the U. S. Office 
of Education as a source of information and assist- 
ance to the colleges and universities of this country.” 

The United States Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, in commenting on Dr. 
Kelly’s retirement, said: ““We say goodbye to Dr. 
Kelly with regret. He retired, not because of age 
limitations, but for the purpose of engaging in other 
professional activities of his own choosing. His 
work with this Office was distinguished by his high 
ideals and the practical application of his wide 
experience to the problems of higher learning.” 
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Review of Education and Training of Veterans: a Statement 


T A NEWS CONFERENCE on August 15, 1946, 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of 

Veterans Affairs, made a statement which contained 
the following sections: 


Education and Training 


“A year ago fewer than 40,000 veterans actually 
were in training. Now nearly a million and a quar- 
ter are enrolled under Public Laws 346 and 16. 
This gives some indication of the tremendous volume 
of business we do in this field. 

“One out of every four veterans of World War II 
has applied for a certificate indicating eligibility for 
some form of education and training. 

“Last year one of our most serious problems was 
the prompt payment of subsistence allowances to 
veterans. Some checks were being delayed as much 
as 4or 5 months. We solved that problem, which 
was chiefly due to shortages in personnel in the 
colleges and in the VA. 

“Many colleges required prompt payment of 
tuition to meet their operating costs under the 
greatly increased enrollment. We arranged to pay 
them from month to month to relieve the strain on 
their working capital. 

“The greatest problems now are faced by the col- 
leges in finding enough teachers and in providing 
classrooms and living quarters. 

“The opportunity is too important to be disre- 
garded. The veterans who apply for training or 
education need help in finding places in which to get 
it. What we have done so far is not enough unless 
this great problem can be solved. 

‘A year from now the present figure of well over a 
million veterans in training may be nearly doubled. 

“We have a second major problem which I took to 
the Congress a couple of weeks ago. This was the 
problem of the abuses of on-the-job training. VA 
was paying the money to trainees but not all of the 
States were supervising the training institutions. 
There were no national standards for this new on-the- 
job training. There was not enough supervision. 
We moved to clean out the chiselers in order to pro- 
tect the vast majority of worthy veterans who were 
entitled to the best training available. We also 
moved to protect the vast majority of legitimate 
business firms. I think the situation can now be 
cleaned up. 
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“A third problem has to do with the great increase 
in the counseling program. To meet this we have 
increased the number of guidance centers. A year 
ago we had 85—now we have 276. 

“We have approved more than 600 schools abroad 
for training under the GI bill. We have also started 
to install on-the-farm training, combining class work 
with practical supervised farming. 

“We have arranged for more than 2 million text- 
books to be released by the Army and Navy for 
veterans who are studying under Public Law 16 and 
the GI bill. 

“With the cooperation of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and State Boards of Education, we are going 
forward in the educational program under existing 
laws. The main thing veteran students can do now 
to help is to get their papers approved early in order 
to relieve the burden of paper work when the schools 
open in the fall.” 


Women Veterans and Training 


Concerning women veterans General Bradley said: 

“More than 10 times as many women served in 
World War II as in all our previous wars. Women 
veterans will constitute between 2 and 3 percent of 
the veteran population of World War II. We have 
just completed a survey to find out how women 
veterans are getting along. 

“About 70 percent of the women surveyed have 
applied or were planning to apply for some benefits 
under the GI bill. Some_10 to 12 percent started 
going to school or taking on-the-job training within 
4 months after their discharge. An additional 14 to 
16 percent have fairly definite plans to enter educa- 
tion or training. 


* * * * * 


“Comments from women veterans surveyed show 
that they are actively interested in increasing the 
benefits available to them and in improving VA 
services. Included were suggestions to increase 
educational allowances, grant maternity care, and 
provide more extensive counseling service. 

“This survey is important because we are deter- 
mined to make sure that women get the same service 
as men veterans. We now have about 313,000 


women veterans of World War II and eventually 
will have 370,000.” 
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Change in Procedures for Obtaining Surplus Property 


HEN the functions of State educational agen- 

cies for surplus property were first announced 
(see Higher Epucation, January 1, 1946), it was 
believed that there would be sufficient time for the 
State agencies to receive and process orders sub- 
mitted by educational institutions. Because of 
changed War Assets Administration procedures, it 
became necessary temporarily to place a represent- 
ative of the U. S. Office of Education in each WAA 
regional office to process orders. (See Hicuer Ep- 
ucaTIoNn, March 15, 1946.) 

Continued work between officials of the U. S. 
Office of Education and WAA resulted in changes 
reflected in procedures, effective July 1, which place 
in the State educational agencies functions originally 
assigned, including the processing of orders sent in 
by schools and colleges. 

The U. S. Office of Education has issued Educa- 
tional Surplus Property Memorandum No. 9,' indi- 
cating the procedures educational institutions are to 
follow when purchasing surplus property under the 
discount provision of the WAA regulation (SPA 
Regulation 14). 


Functions of Various Agencies 


Several agencies are involved in the new pro- 
cedures: (1) State educational agencies, (2) the War 
Assets Administration, and (3) the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


The three principal functions of State educational 
agencies ? are: (1) Certification of purchase orders or 
declarations of intent to buy;? (2) allocation of 
property in short supply among educational insti- 
tutions within a State to assure a fair and equitable 
distribution on the basis of need and utilization; 
and (3) giving of all possible assistance to educational 
institutions within the State in the acquisition of 
surplus property. 


1 Copies of this memorandum may be had from H. F. Alves, 
Director, Division of Surplus Property Utilization, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

2 Information on the location of these offices may be obtained 
from the U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the respective chief State school officers. 

3A declaration of intent may be a letter or telegram listing 
the property the institution will purchase when it is available. 
While it does not need to be a purchase order, it is a form commit- 
ment to buy. 


The regional offices of WAA will continue to 
send catalogs and notices of offerings to the educa- 
tional institutions and instrumentalities from priority 
claimants in group IV, State and Local Govern- 
ments and Instrumentalities, and group V, Non- 
profit Institutions, until the close of each period of 
offering made through catalogs or notices of offerings. 


At the close of each period of offering, WAA will 
allocate the available amount of surplus property 
among States, local governments, educational, 
health, welfare, and other priority claimants in the 
same priority class. 


Allocations among States of the total surplus 
property available to educational claimants, will 
be made by representatives of the U. S. Office of 
Education with the assistance of the State educa- 
tional agencies. Since requests from educational 
institutions for surplus items are sent to State 
educational agencies and the agencies know the 
amounts available for schools and colleges by the 
end of each period of offering, the State agencies 
will allocate on a basis of need any items in short 
supply to educational institutions within their 
respective States. 


The U. S. Office of Education will continue to 
provide advisory and consultative services to WAA 
and the State agencies and to give all possible 
assistance to State agencies and educational insti- 
tutions in acquiring surplus property. 


Procedures for Educational Institutions * 


All purchase orders by eligible educational 
claimants for surplus property listed in WAA catalogs 
and notices of offerings are to be screened and 
approved by the State educational agencies for 
surplus property. Eligible educational claimants 
should be kept in touch with their respective State 
educational agencies for special procedures for the 
submission of such purchase orders. These proce- 
dures are subject to change by WAA, and the State 
educational agency will issue notices of such changes 
as they occur. 


4 These are general procedures. In some States, through an agreement between 
the State agency, the regional WAA, and the U. S. Office of Education, edu- 
cational claimants continue to submit purchase orders instead of declarations 
of intent. In such States, the purchase orders are sent to the State educational 
agency rather than to the regional WAA office. Specific procedures should be 
obtained from the respective State agencies. 
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Spot and Site Sales 


Eligible educational claimants desiring to pur- 
chase surplus property at spot and site sales should 
furnish their representative with a letter of author- 
ization giving the institution’s certification symbol 
number and stating that the representative is 
authorized to make purchases and sign any required 
WAA documents. 

The institution’s representative also should be 
prepared either to furnish a purchase order or an 
order number for a purchase order to be issued sub- 
sequently. However, institutions having established 
credit at the WAA regional office, may have bills 
charged against that credit if the representative 
has a credit card from the WAA office. 





University of Connecticut Establishes Branch 
In September the University of Connecticut will 
open a branch at Fort Trumbull, New London, 


Conn. 


It is hoped to provide sufficient staff and 
equipment for 2,000 students. At first applications 
will be accepted only for men veterans who are 
residents of Connecticut, who are qualified under 
the GI Bill, and who meet entrance requirements. 
It may be possible later to admit male civilian 
students from the New London area. No women 
will be registered. 

A complete freshman and sophomore program 
will be offered at Fort Trumbull, the courses paral- 
leling those at Storrs and the Hartford and Water- 
bury branches. The courses will lead to degrees 
in the School of Engineering, School of Business 
Administration, College of Agriculture and the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Storrs. Students 
satisfactorily completing the requirements of the 
freshman and sophomore years will automatically 
become eligible for entrance into the junior year 
at Storrs. 





Army and Navy Surplus Property Donation Programs 


OTH the Army and the Navy have expanded 
their donation programs, which expansion will 
make items of greater value available to educational 
institutions. The only costs to educational in- 
stitutions for property that may be donated by the 
Army or the Navy are the packing, handling, and 
shipping charges. 


Items That May Be Donated? 

The Army has listed by categories equipment that 
may be donated, including many items which 
previously either were not donated at all or were 
donated in small quantities. For example, gas and 
electric welding equipment; electrical equipment; 
sheet metal equipment; domestic and power sewing 
machines; business machines; refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment; electronic equipment; 
photographic and projection equipment, mess and 
food preparation and preserving equipment; labora- 
tory equipment; drafting equipment; and safety 
equipment and accessories. 

Items that may be donated by the Navy are 
certain types of (1) boats and boat equipment, 
mechanical equipment, machinery and tools which 
are normally used in courses of vocational training 
and instruction; and (2) airborne electronics and 
radar equipment for use in aeronautical courses 
which do not include actual fight training. While 


1 Some items in these categories may be on the veterans’ set-aside list and not 
available to educational claimants, 
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the latter equipment is obsolete for Navy planes, 
it is good for training equipment in the classroom. 


General Procedures for Obtaining Property 

Changes in previous procedures for educational 
institutions when requesting property that may be 
donated by the Army have been worked out by the 
U. S. Office of Education and the War Department. 
These changed procedures make it possible for all 
States to have an opportunity to obtain Army 
donable property. 

While much Navy property that may be donated 
is located along the coasts, procedures have been 
developed by the Office of Education and the Navy 
Department making it possible for educational 
institutions in all States to have an opportunity to 
acquire such property. 

The changed Army procedures and the newly 
developed Navy procedures are as nearly identical 
as it was possible to make them, considering that the 
Army and Navy have different regulations governing 
donations. 

Under these procedures, Army and Navy donable 
property will be screened by a Field Representative 
of the U. S. Office of Education (or his designee). 
Selected items will be frozen for a period of 15 days. 
The educational institutions within each State will 
be notified by the State Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property, regarding available property. 

Immediately upon receiving a notice regarding 
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Army and Navy donable property, the educational 
institution should make application for items needed. 

Each State agency will review, recommend for 
approval, and assign priority ratings to the applica- 
tions received from educational institutions in the 
State. The U. S. Office of Education’s Field Rep- 
resentative for the State will certify the applications 
regarding the eligibility of schools, colleges, and 
universities to receive donations. 

Educational institutions will be notified regarding 
items and how many of each were allocated to them; 
when the property is to be shipped; and the cost 
of packing, handling, and shipping. 

The sections of the procedures for Army and Navy 
donable property that are dissimilar cover the appli- 
cations required from educational institutions. 
When making application for property that may be 
donated, educational institutions must follow the 
procedures for the Army program or the Navy 
program as issued by the State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property. 


Procedures Applying Particularly 
to Army Donations 


Applications are to be made out to the Com- 
manding General of the Army Areas, or the Com- 
manding General of the Air Matériel Command—if 
Army Air Force property is being applied for—and 
an original and three copies submitted to the State 
Educational Agency for Surplus Property. 

Separate applications should be made to request 
property of each service. This means that only 
property of one service of the Army may be placed 
on a single application. Property of the Signal 
Corps must be applied for on a different request 
from requests for Air Corps material, or for other 
technical services. 

All applications must contain sufficient description 
of the property for easy identification. For ex- 
ample, a request for a lathe should contain a com- 
plete description of the machine: “Lathe, engine, 
direct motor driven, 14-inch swing, 4foot bed, 
quick change gears, and taper attachment.” 

Applications also should include information on 
the Army installation at which the property is 
located; the applicant’s eligibility certification sym- 
bol indicating that it is a nonprofit school, college, 
or university; the name of the course of vocational 
training or instruction in which the property is to 
be used and the number of students; the specific 
purpose for which the property is to be used; an 
indication that adequate facilities are available to 
maintain the property; shipping instructions and a 





statement that applicant agrees to pay all packing 
and shipping charges; and two copies of an inventory 
listing all property received by the institution from 
the Army, Army Air Forces, and the Navy as 
donations since January 1, 1945, or which is known 
to be en route as a result of previous donations. 


Procedures Applying Particularly 
to Navy Donations 

Each application is to be made out to the United 
States Navy and an original and four copies sub- 
mitted to the State agency. 

A sufficient description of the property to make it 
easily identified should be included on each applica- 
tion. Applications also should include the following: 
Applicant’s eligibility certification symbol, name of 
vocation or aeronautical course in which property is 
to be used, indication that applicant has facilities 
and personnel for maintenance and use of donated 
property in continuing educational program, ship- 
ping instructions and a statement that applicant 
agrees to pay all packing and shipping charges, and 
a list of property previously received or known to 
be en route from Army, Navy, or War Assets 
Administration under donation programs since 


January 1, 1944. 





Certification of College and University 
Teachers for Selective Service Deferment 


REVISED policies have been adopted governing 
the deferment of college and university teachers by 
the Selective Service System. These policies are 
contained in Selective Service Local Board Memo- 
randum No. 115, as amended August 12, 1946. 

The U. S. Office of Education has been designated 
as the certifying agency for all college and university 
teachers for whom deferment under the Selective 
Service System is sought. The Office has mailed to 
the presidents of colleges and universities a state- 
ment entitled “Standards and Procedures Relating 
to Requests for Deferment of College and University 
Teachers” (Faculty Deferment Section Bulletin No. 
1, August 23, 1946). 

For some time the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development has certified for deferment teach- 
ers of the physical sciences and engineering, but it 
will no longer do this. However, that office will 
continue to serve as the certifying agency for ad- 
vanced students and research workers in the physical 
sciences and engineering. 

Instructions to the colleges and universities make 
it clear that certification by the U. S. Office of 
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Education does not guarantee deferment. The final 
authority for such action rests under the law with 
the Selective Service System. It is also suggested 
that before requesting deferment of a faculty mem- 
ber, institutional authorities should satisfy them- 
selves that the individual for whom deferment is 
sought can more properly serve the national interest 
by continued employment than by service in the 
armed forces. 


Correspondence concerning the deferment of 
teacher personnel should be addressed to Chief, 
Faculty Deferment Section, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 





Education Mission to Germany 


IN RESPONSE to a request from the War 
Department, the Department of State, acting 
jointly with the War Department, has appointed 
and sent an education mission to Germany. The 
members of the mission were selected by the two 
departments in consultation with the Office of 
United States Military Government in Germany and 
with the advice of the U. S. Office of Education. 


The mission, which left this country on August 
22, is spending about a month in Germany. It will 
observe and evaluate the educational progress of 
the United States Military Government in that 
country and will submit a report setting forth the 
results of its work. 


The membership of the group consists of (1) 
George F. Zook, president, American Council on 
Education, as chairman; (2) Bess Goodykoontz, 
director, Division of Elementary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education; (3) Henry H. Hill, president, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; (4) Paul M. 
Limbert, president, Springfield College (Interna- 
tional Young Men’s Christian Association College); 
(5) Earl J. McGrath, dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
State University of Iowa; (6) Reinhold Niebuhr, 
William E. Dodge, Jr., professor of applied chris- 
tianity, Union Theological Seminary; (7) Rev. Felix 
Newton Pitt, secretary, Catholic School Board, 
Louisville, Ky.; (8) Lawrence Rogin, director of 
education, Textile Workers Union of America, 
C. I. O., New York; (9) T. V. Smith, professor of 
philosophy, the University of Chicago; (10) Helen 
C. White, professer of English, University of Wis- 
consin; (11) Eugene N. Anderson, Division of 
Occupied Areas, Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs, Department of State. 
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Full Utilization of Higher Education Facilities 
Planned for Minnesota 


A PLAN for full utilization of the facilities of all 
institutions of higher education in Minnesota through 
a process of joint registration will be inaugurated this 
fall as a measure aimed at giving the estimated 
41,000 college studerts in the State a chance for a 
college education. 


Plan Adopted 


The plan was prepared by a committee of the 
Association of Minnesota Colleges, of which T. R. 
McConnell, president of the association, is chairman. 
Participation in the plan by the teachers colleges, the 
junior colleges, the privately controlled colleges of 
liberal arts, and the University of Minnesota, 
has been assured by action of appropriate boards 
and officials. 

In substance, the plan will enable students, 
through joint registration, to make certain that their 
programs in the freshman and sophomore years in 
one institution will conform to curricular require- 
ments of another college to which they expect to 
transfer later. 


In accordance with this general provision, which 
may be extended to relationships among any of the 
participating institutions, the State Teachers College 
board and the University of Minnesota have ap- 
proved an arrangement under which students who 
wish to take their degrees ultimately from the 
University of Minnesota may register jointly in one 
of the teachers colleges and in the division of the 
university in which they would be enrolled if they 
were in actual attendance at the university. They 
must, however, meet the admission requirements of 
that university division. 

These students must complete 1 year and may 
complete 2 years of their college work at the teachers 
college which they select. They will then be ad- 


mitted to the appropriate college or school of the» 


university exactly as if they had taken all of their 
work on the university campus. The plan will not 
affect the long-standing right of qualified students 
to transfer to the university from the 4-year liberal 
arts colleges of the State. 


Extent of the Plan 


Comparable cooperative arrangements may be 
made between the university and the junior colleges 
and also with the private 4-year liberal arts colleges. 
In the same manner, joint registration will be pos- 
sible under this plan between the private 4-year 
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colleges, on the one hand, and the teachers colleges 
and junior colleges, on the other. Apparently, 
however, it is the relationship between the university 
and the teachers colleges and junior colleges that 
assumes major importance as a means of meeting 
the emergency situation. 

Surveys made by the sponsors of the joint regis- 
tration program indicate that from 2,000 to 2,500 
additional Minnesota students can be accommodated 
in the teachers colleges and junior colleges of the 
State. A survey of estimated enrollment for the 
coming school year disclosed that the teachers 
colleges were not anticipating capacity attendance, 
while private colleges of the State were expecting 
enrollment to the limit of their facilities. Thus, 
operation of the joint registration plan will permit 
the maximum use of all publicly owned higher 
educational institutions in Minnesota. 

It is believed that the joint registration program 
will make it possible for many students to complete 
a substantial part of their college work in their 
home communities, thereby relieving the pressure on 
the University of Minnesota for student housing and 
for classroom and laboratory facilities. 

Joint registration will be available to both veterans 
and nonveterans who were not previously enrolled in 
teachers colleges or junior colleges. The plan has 
been adopted on an experimental basis for the fall of 


1946 and the fall of 1947. 





Number of Veterans in Training 
A STATEMENT recently released by the Veter- 


ans’ Administration indicated the following numbers 
of veterans in training in July 1946: 

(1) Total number under Public Law 16, vocational 
rehabilitation, 98,841, divided as (a) in institutional 
training, 52,876; and (b) on-the-job training, 45,965. 

(2) Total number under Public Law 346, educa- 
tion and training, 1,005,961, divided as (a) in 
institutional training, 652,762; and (b) on-the-job 
training, 402,199. 





Emergency Colleges in New York 


In the fall two emergency colleges will be opened 
in New York State. They grew out of a recommen- 
dation by Governor Dewey in a special message to 
the legislature to provide adequate facilities for 
higher education in the State. 

The colleges, one at the United States Naval 
Training Center at Sampson and the other at Fort 
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Plattsburg, are under the direction of a temporary 
corporation known as the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York. Institutions represented by their 
respective presidents in the new corporation are 
Clarkson Institute of Technology, Colgate Univer- 
sity, Cornell University, Hamilton College, Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, St. Lawrence University, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Union College, and the University of 
Rochester. The charter, granted by the New York 
Board of Regents, will expire August 31, 1949. 

Funds were allocated by the State Emergency 
Housing Joint Board for remodeling and repairing 
the former military installations to make them 
usable as colleges. Dormitory quarters are being 
provided for single students and apartments for 
married students. Faculty homes will be available 
in former officers’ quarters at both places. 

The colleges will be open to men, both veterans 
and civilians, and to wives of students. All will be 
required to meet the usual college admission require- 
ments of high-school graduation or the equivalent. 

Standard freshman liberal arts and _ business 
administration courses will be offered this fall 
Sophomore courses will be added in 1947. Students 
who complete 2 years of work at these colleges will 
be eligible to transfer to any college or university 
in the State as soon as space becomes available on 
those campuses. 

Each college is to operate on a basis of a 9-month 
school year, which will be divided into three terms 
or quarters. A fourth quarter will be offered during 
the summer months. The tuition charge will be 
$150 a quarter, or $450 for the regular school year 
of three quarters. 

The trustees have elected Asa S. Knowles, of 
Rhode Island State College, as president to adminis- 
ter the colleges. 





No Freshmen on the Pennsylvania State 
College Campus 


Inasmuch as not more than 2,200 new students 
can be accommodated at Pennsylvania State College, 
only upper classmen will be on the campus this 
fall. These new students will be veterans who have 
previously attended the College. 

At ‘cast half of the 2,200 upper-class veterans 
browg! t to the campus will be housed in temporary 
quarters. Eight hundred and fifty single men will 
live in prefabricated dormitory barracks and 250 
married veterans will live in trailers. All the 2,200 
will be men. 








First-year students will be admitted to the College 
but will actually attend classes in 16 colleges located 
in 16 cities of Pennsylvania: (1) 1,800 at 11 State 
teachers colleges; (2) 800 at the 4 undergraduate 
centers of the College—Altoona, Du Bois, Hazleton, 
and Pottsville; and (3) 125 at the Mont Alto branch 
of the Pennsylvania State Forest School. Thus 
2,725 freshmen are being offered admission; more 
than 2,000 of those admitted will be men, three- 
fourths will be veterans, and all will be residents 
of Pennsylvania. 

Freshmen are assigned to the cooperating colleges 
by the registrar of Pennsylvania State College, the 
selection of the place depending upon the curriculum 
elected by the student. The freshmen must satisfy 
the entrance requirements of State College and they 
will study the same courses they would study if in 
residence on the campus. Cooperating colleges will 
use the College’s textbooks and course outlines for 
its students. Students who successfully complete 
the year’s work as prescribed by the College will 
receive full sophomore standing at the College in 
the fall of 1947, but they will be under no compulsion 
to attend it. 


Students regularly enrolled in the teachers colleges 
may take the State College courses if they wish to, 
but they are not guaranteed admission to the College 
in 1947. If they desire to transfer at that time, they 
will be treated as transfer students. 





University of Illinois Program 


The University of Illinois Trustees have adopted 
a four-point emergency educational program to 
handle an anticipated enrollment of 23,000 students 
this fall, which is: 

(1) Provision will be made on the Urbana campus 
for 15,000 students. 

(2) Further State legislation favorable to an 
expanded system of junior colleges will be urged. 
University authorities have been requesting high- 
school principals and superintendents to establish 
junior college units in terms of the existing law, 
but have learned that local authorities require 
additional funds for this purpose. Further con- 
sideration is being urged of a bill to provide $50 
per student per year to junior colleges, which barely 
failed of passage in the Sixty-Fourth General 
Assembly. It is estimated that from 1,500 to 2,000 
students could be cared for with such provision. 


(3) The University has requested a major ex- 
pansion of postgraduate work in the high schools 


to enable students to earn advanced standing at 
the University of Illinois or any other college or 
university. More than 30 high schools in the State 
have enlisted in the program. The University will 
accredit courses and teachers and supervise the 
instruction. It is hoped by this means to provide 
1 or 2 years of education for 1,500 to 2,000 students, 
who can later transfer to the University or to other 
institutions of higher learning. 

(4) A branch of the University is being established 
in Chicago to provide education for about 4,000 
students. For this purpose the University has 
leased the Navy Pier in Chicago for a period of 4 
years. The executive officer of the branch is C. C. 
Caveney, formerly of Pennsylvania State College. 
The school is to be opened late in September. 





Massachusetts State College at Fort Devens 


The State of Massachusetts has taken action to 
expand the higher education facilities for its resi- 
dents. Late in the spring Governor Tobin called 
together the presidents of the men’s colleges in the 
State to discuss plans for approximately 4,000 
veterans who were qualified for admission to college 
but for whom there was no room in Massachusetts 
colleges and universities. The colleges stated that 
they had already accepted many more students 
than ever before and that they could not take care 
of more. 


The Governor then asked the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts State College to consider taking 
Fort Devens and establishing there by October 1 
a college open to returning servicemen who can 
meet the entrance requirements of the State College. 
The legislature appropriated $1,300,000, and the 
Governor then added nine college presidents to the 
Board of Trustees of the State College to establish 
an extension of the College at Fort Devens. 


A committee of seven has selected Edward 
Hodnett as vice president of Massachusetts State 
College in charge of the new college, which will be 
operated as a part of the State College. The dean 
of the faculty is Wentworth Williams, and the dean 
of students is Joseph Morgan Stokes. 


The new college has the support of the State’s 
leading educators and the colleges of the State. 
Questionnaires circulated among nearly 4,000 vet- 
erans unable to enter college because of over- 
crowded conditions indicated that the majority 
would welcome the opportunity to enter the new 
institution. 
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The campus covers an area of nearly 4 square 
miles of rolling countryside. On it are 120 perma- 
nent brick buildings, spacious athletic fields, a 
theater, an infirmary, and other installations. 

The new college is to open late in September. It 
will admit at first only male Massachusetts veterans 
and will run on an accelerated program of three 
semesters a year. 





Carnegie Grant to Vitalize Instruction 


A 5-year program in which 33 selected universities 
and colleges in the South will join to “vitalize in- 
struction” has been announced by President O. C. 
Carmichael of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The project will be 
financed by a special grant to the Foundation of 
$700,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York plus $200,000 from the cooperating institu- 
tions, making available a total of $900,000. 

In order to carry on the project, university 
centers have been set up at Atlanta, Nashville, 
New Orleans, and in North Carolina (Durham and 
Chapel Hill). With each center there will be 
associated five colleges and universities. 

The funds are to be used to stimulate creative 
activity, to finance full- or part-time research, to 
purchase research materials and library books, and 
to bring together faculty members of the cooperating 
colleges. 





New Periodicals in Higher Education 


A new monthly periodical, College and University 
Business, was inaugurated in July of this year. It 
attempts to fill the need for a journalistic service 
for those engaged in the business administration of 
institutions of higher learning and of private second- 
ary schools having residence facilities. The first 
issue, of 72 pages and a cover, contains 40 pages 
of articles, news, and other educational reading; the 
remaining pages are devoted to advertising. The 
publisher is the Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., 
Inc., 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. 
The subscription price is not indicated. 

Another new quarterly periodical, the Journal of 
General Education, has been announced, publication 
to begin with the October 1 issue. It is intended 
to serve instructors and administrative officers in 
liberal arts colleges, professional schools, teachers 
colleges, junior colleges, and secondary schools. 
More specifically, it is designed to provide an out- 
let for thoughtful discussions of the issues and 
experiments of general education. 


The Journal will be edited by Dean Earl J. 
McGrath, College of Liberal Arts, State University 
of Iowa, and be published by the University. The 
subscription price is $2 a year. 





Veterans’ Summer Session at Elmira 

Elmira College held a 9-week summer session for 
the benefit of qualified men and women veterans in 
Elmira and vicinity waiting to be accepted by other 
colleges. The courses offered were on the freshman 
level and credit toward a degree was given for their 
successful completion. In the case of men, the credit 
was transferable to other colleges offering the degree 
desired by the veteran. The credits earned by the 
women could be counted toward a degree at Elmira 
or transferred to some other institution if desired. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


Pamphlets 

Dental Students’ Register, 1945. 222 East Superior 
St., Chicago 11, IIll., Council on Dental Education, 
American Dental Association. 10p. Free from the 
Council. 





Contains nine detailed tables on dental students in the United 
States, schools of dental hygiene, administrative officers of the 
dental schools, and admission dates for freshmen and graduation 


dates for 1946 and 1947. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, compiled and edited 
by Mary Foley Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. 
Randolph, Wis., Educators Progress Service, 1946. 
Sixth annual edition. 303 p. multilith. $4. 

Detailed information concerning 1,381 free films. Contains 


also a discussion of the use of free films in the classroom. Thor- 
oughly indexed. 


Educational Opportunities for Veterans, by Francis 
J. Brown. Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 
1946. 142 p. $2. 

Discusses the problems of educating veterans, reviews the Fed- 
eral legislation and its interpretations, and presents much detailed 


information of value to veterans and those concerned with the 
education of veterans. 


Enrollment Increases and Changes in the Mental 
Level of the High-School Population, by F. H. Finch. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1946. American Psychological Association 
Applied Psychology Monographs, No. 10, June 1946. 
$1.25. 

Report of a study “initiated for the purpose of discovering 
changes in the mental ability of pupils attending high schools as 


enrollments increased to include larger proportions of all youth.” 
The data considered “lend no support to the common view that 
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increased enrollments have brought into the high schools pupils 
of inferior academic ability.” 


Home Economics Personnel Conference, May 10, 11, 
1946. Syracuse, N. Y., College of Home Economics, 
Syracuse University, 1946. 42 p. mimeo. 


Contains 20 short statements made to the conference dealing 
with opportunities in business and professional fields and what the 
colleges should do in preparing girls for those opportunities, and 
the great need for properly qualified home economics graduates of 
preparatory and high schools. 


Progress and Problems in Education for Librarian- 
ship, by Joseph L. Wheeler. New York, Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, 1946. 107 p. 


A study prepared at the request of the Carnegie Corporation, of 
factors affecting present-day training for librarianship, with special 
reference to library schools, and their faculties, graduates, stu- 
dents, curricula, and relations to higher education and to the 
profession of librarianship. 


Public Education and the Structure of American 
Society, by James B. Conant. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia College, 
1946. 49 p. 


A series of three lectures under the provisions of the Julius and 
Rosa Sachs Endowment Fund delivered before the faculty and 
students of Teachers College, Columbia University, November 14, 
15, and 16, 1945. The subjects are: The Structure of American 
Society; General Education for American Democracy; and Edu- 


cation Beyond the High School. 


Report of the Curriculum Committee Adopted by the 
Faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences [University 
of Buffalo]. University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. 18, 
No. 1, June 1946. 63 p. 


Sketches the general development of the arts and sciences 
curriculum in the University of Buffalo; discusses the objectives of 
the College of Arts and Sciences and presents the principles, or- 
ganization, and administration of the curriculum. Ten members 
of the faculty constituted the committee. 


Training of Teachers: A Report of the Advisory 
Council on Education in Scotland. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946. 97 p. 
ls. 6d. 


The eleven parts discuss: Teachers of general subjects for primary 
schools; teachers for the younger classes in secondary schools; 
specialist teachers; teachers of handicapped children; teachers for 
junior colleges; local technical colleges, central institutions, and 
other forms of further education; education service outside the 
schools; teachers of religion; recruitment and admission to train- 
ing; award and withdrawal of teachers’ certificates; teachers in 
service; administration and finance. 
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W ooster—Adventure in Education. Wooster, Ohio, 
The College of Wooster, 1945. 35 p. (The College 
of Wooster Bulletin, 39th ser. No. 7) 


Describes the educational program of Wooster College. 


Books 


Admission to American Colleges: A Study of Current 
Policy and Practice, by Benjamin Fine. New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1946. 225 p. $2.50. 


First study made under the sponsorship of the Educational 
Research Fund of The Tuition Plan. Based upon information 
from 650 colleges and universities. Discusses entrance examina- 
tions, subject requirements, character and scholastic standing of 
the student, various types of students, and who should go to 
college. : 


American Foundations for Social Welfare, by 
Shelby M. Harrison and F. Emerson Andrews. 
New York, Publication Department, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1946. 249 p. $2. 


The first 100 pages discuss the rise of foundations, their organi- 
zation and fields of interest, their flow of funds, and their influence. 
The remainder of the volume is a detailed descriptive directory of 
505 foundations. 
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